ENGLAND AT WAR
lost. At any moment you may leave the road and
drive carefully into a field: or leave behind you,
unseen, the hotel you are bound for. You get out at
every fork and try to decipher the signposts by the
light of a torch. But the torches too have their rules,
are shaded and muzzled, and even if shone vertically
downwards produce only the most restricted circle
of light. But every corner of England accepts this
discipline and feels justified, for the airmen say it has
first-class results and that navigation by night is
rendered infinitely more difficult for the enemy.
Rationing, as far as food is concerned, is not
severe. I travelled all over the country and found
everywhere, even in the smallest of inns, an
abundance of wholesome food. So far the only
commodities the consumption of which is subject
to any real supervision, are butter and sugar:
but even of these the authorized quantities are
sufficient. Great progress has been made in the
army kitchens. A restaurant proprietor, I learned,
has been entrusted with the organization of schools
for cooks and the results are doing him credit. And
so, although each week sees sad losses as the out-
come of German attacks by mine and submarine on
the British mercantile marine, what makes these
losses so little disquieting is first of all that Britain is
well armed against these two scourges, and then that
since rations to-day are more than generous, the
Government has an immense margin of reduction at
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